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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this trends and issues paper is to 
advance the search for creative solutions to the difficulties 
experienced by minority students and to draw attention to what 
teachers need to know and do in order to work effectively with a 
culturally heterogeneous population. Attention is given to the 
schooling of minority students in general, with an emphasis on the 
experiences of African Americans, Hispanics, and American Indians. 
The paper is divided into three major sections: (1) a review of 
themes that emerged from the literature (explanations for the 
differential achievement of minority students and culturally 
responsive pedagogy); (2) implications from the research for the 
assessment of beginning teachers; and (3) concluding remarks. The 
empirical and theoretical literature examined is highly critical of 
the educational system with regard to the teaching of minority 
children. This element is balanced by an equally strong commitment to 
instructional practices that will afford these children a fair chance 
to prove their talent. The literature also confirms that teachers can 
have a positive impact on the academic growth of minority students if 
they are sensitive to the cultural characteristics of the learners, 
and have the skills needed to accommodate these characteristics in 
the classroom. A bibliography of approximately 160 titles concludes 
the volume. (LL) 
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PREFACE 



The United States is a nation characterized by cultural and linguistic 
diversity, and this is evident in our school system. Currently, ethnic minori- 
ties account for over 20 percent of the school-age population, and by the 
year 2000, two-fifths of all school-age children will belong to minorities. 
The shifting demographic patterns are already noticeable in urban school 
districts, where minorities constitute a majority of the student enrollment in 
all but 2 of the 25 largest cities in our nation. However, as the student 
population becomes more culturally heterogeneous, the teaching force is 
expected to become increasingly homogeneous. If current trends are con- 
firmed, 95 percent of the teaching force will be White by the end of the 
decade. More than ever before, those entering the teaching profession in the 
1990s and beyond must be prepared to instruct in culturally and linguisti- 
cally heterogeneous classes. 

The differential achievement of minority students is well docu- 
mented. In the decades to come, the schools will have to respond to the 
unique needs of these students more effectively than they have done in the 
past. Failure to be more responsive will result in a major loss of human 
potential, a price our society can ill afford in these times of growing eco- 
nomic competition worldwide. Creative solutions to the difficulties experi- 
enced by minority students are needed urgently. The purpose of this paper 
is to advance the search for such solutions by drawing attention to what 
teachers need to know and be able to do in order to work effectively with 
minority students. 

There is an expanding, although still incomplete, body of empirical 
and theoretical literature dealing with what some educators have come to call 
a "culturally responsive pedagogy." In brief, this literature confirms that 
teachers can have a positive impact on the academic growth of minority 
students. To be successful, teachers need not be members of the students' 
cultural group, although having similar cultural experiences often facilitates 
instruction. Good teachers, however, must be sensitive to the cultural 
characteristics of the learners, and have the skills needed to accommodate 
these characteristics in the classroom. This paper examines the cultural 
context of teaching and learning situations, and describes the salient features 
of a culturally responsive pedagogy. 

The paper was written primarily in support of a major initiative by 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) to develop a new generation of teacher 
assessments. The Praxis Series: Professional Assessments for Beginning 
Teachers-** the new assessments are called-will include three separate but 
related stages. In Stage I, prospective teachers will demonstrate their en- 



abling skills in areas such as reading, writing, and mathematics. Stage II 
will test their grasp of subject matter and their knowledge of the teaching 
and learning processes. Stage III will assess their application of this knowl- 
edge in actual classroom settings. The work reported here is specifically 
intended to inform the design of measurement strategies related to Stage III. 

A committee of nine experts on different aspects of minority educa- 
tion advised me throughout the preparation of this paper. The responsibility 
of the committee was two-fold: (a) to identify the most significant current 
literature dealing with promising strategies for teaching minority students; 
and (b) to review a working draft of the paper, commenting on its content 
and organization. In turn, it was my responsibility to review the literature 
identified by the committee, prepare a draft paper based on that literature, 
and revise the draft using the input from the committee. 

In selecting the committee, care was given to include representatives 
of different academic disciplines, research traditions, and theoretical orienta- 
tions. The members of the committee, in alphabetical order, are: 



Dr. Ursula Casanova, Arizona State University 

Dr. Lisa Delpit, Morgan State University 

Dr. Michele Foster, University of Pennsylvania 

Dr. Asa Hilliard, Georgia State University 

Dr. Jacqueline Irvine, Emory University 

Dr. Gerald Mohatt, University of Alaska, Fairbanks 

Dr. Luis Moll, University of Arizona 

Dr. Sharon Nelson-Barber, Stanford University 

Professor Jose" A. Vazquez, Hunter College-City University 

of New York 

To generate the list of works to be reviewed for this paper, I invited 
each committee member to nominate 10 to 20 works relevant to the topic. 
All nominations were reviewed except several unpublished documents and a 
few books that proved difficult to locate within the time available. To this 
list, I added several other sources that, in my view, complemented the 
nominated materials. 

A word about the literature is in order. The works reviewed reflect 
the most current and cogent thinking on minority education from the disci- 
plinary perspectives of anthropology, sociology, linguistics, sociolinguistics, 
psychology, psycholinguistics, and curriculum and instruction. Attention is 
given to the schooling of minority students in general, with an emphasis on 
the experiences of African Americans, Hispanics, and American Indians. 



Much of the empirical research is ethnographic in nature. Several studies 
describe in detail specific aspects of cultural discontinuity between students' 
home and school experiences. Other studies focus exclusively on what 
occurs in classrooms, comparing the communicative strategies of teachers 
and pupils from different ethnic groups and social classes. Both urban and 
rural contexts are represented. While most of the research deals with el- 
ementary education, several significant studies of secondary schooling are 
included as well. In general, the literature is highly critical of the educa- 
tional system with regard to the teaching of minority children. This element 
of criticism is balanced by an equally strong commitment to the search for 
instructional practices that will afford such children a fair chance to prove 
their talent. 

I have divided the remainder of this paper into three major sections. 
The initial section reviews themes that emerged from the literature. The 
second section recasts the insights gained from the review into statements 
about what teachers in a multicultural society need to know and do to be 
effective. The final section comprises my concluding remarks. 

I am grateful to the advisory committee members-Ursula Casanova, 
Lisa Delpit, Michele Foster, Asa Hilliard, Jackie Irvine, Jerry Mohatt, Luis 
Moll, Sharon Nelson-Barber, and Jose* Vlzquez-for their insightful com- 
ments on an earlier version of this paper. Their comments have not been 
fully addressed, nor have all criticisms been met, but the paper is stronger 
for their input. 
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THEMES FROM THE LITERATURE 



There are many ways of organizing a literature as rich as the one 
reviewed here. Given the objective of this paper, two themes prevail: (a) 
explanations for the achievement gap between minority and majority stu- 
dents; and (b) descriptions of culturally responsive educational initiatives. 
Each theme is developed separately in this section. 

EXPLANATIONS FOR THE DIFFERENTIAL 
ACHIEVEMENT OF MINORITY STUDENTS 

To some it may seem strange that I have chosen to begin this paper 
with a theoretical analysis of sources of inequality in educational perfor- 
mance. So much has been written on the topic already that a review of this 
literature might appear hardly worth the effort. However, it is precisely 
because so much has been written that the topic warrants attention. 

Solutions to any problem are profoundly influenced by how that 
problem is defined at the outset. A responsible discussion of solutions to the 
difficulties experienced by minority children in schools must be founded 
upon a solid understanding of the sources of inequality in educational perfor- 
mance. This understanding, I believe, will place in perspective the educa- 
tional solutions proposed in this paper. 

Explanations as to why minority children do poorly in school 
abound. Some of these explanations suggest a deficiency in the children 
themselves and/or in their home experiences. Other explanations reject the 
notion of deficiency and redirect attention to educational practices that are 
suspected of reinforcing inequalities. Three major explanations are pre- 
sented below. One of these explanations represents the deficit perspective, 
while the other two focus attention on school practices. 

Deficit Theories 

Two major deficit theories have been advanced-one focusing on IQ 
and the other on sociocultural factors. According to t|ie IQ deficit theory, 
students of minority and lower socio-economic backgrounds do poorly in 
school because they are lacking in intelligence (Jensen, 1969; Herrnstein, 
1973). In developing their arguments, both Jensen and Herrnstein provide 
evidence for a pattern of differential IQ, with minority and lower-class 
group members generally attaining lower scores on IQ tests than their major- 
ity and middle class counterparts. They go on to claim that intelligence is 
largely inherited, citing as evidence studies of twins reared apart and adop- 
tive children. Because IQ is considered a better predictor of scholastic 
performance than any other measurable attribute of the child, they conclude 



that the academic lag of minority and lower-class children is due to genetic 
deficiencies. 

The IQ deficit theory was popular in the 1960s and fell into disrepute 
in the 1970s, even though variants of this line of thinking reappear in the 
literature from time to time (see for example Dunn, 1987). This theory has 
been criticized on several grounds. It has been argued that IQ tests do not 
measure important features of intelligence and are culturally biased (Locust, 
1988; Mercer, 1973; Persell, 1977). Samuda (1975) contends that factors 
related to the administration of these tests (e.g., student anxiety, test envi- 
ronment, and examiner effect) make it impossible to assess students' intelli- 
gence reliably, especially for pupils of minority or lower-class backgrounds. 
Moreover, the very notion that IQ is inherited has been challenged 
(Feuerstein, 1979; Kamin, 1974). 

A second major explanation of inequalities in educational perfor- 
mance is the cultural deficit theory (see Bereiter & Engelmann, 1966; 
Bloom, Davis, & Hess, 1965; Deutsch, 1963; Hunt, 1964). According to 
this theory, the difficulties of minority students pre sociocultural in origin 
rather than genetic. Specifically, proponents of this position contend that 
deficiencies in the home environment (e.g., "disorganized family life," 
"inadequate sensory stimulation," "inadequate child rearing practices") 
deprive minority children of the types of experiences they need to do well 
academically. Critics of the cultural deficit theory have argued that, while 
differences in the sociocultural experiences of majority and minority groups 
are undeniable, these differences do not represent deficiencies in the up- 
bringing of minority children (Baratz & Baratz, 1970; Cazden, John, & 
Hymes, 1972; Diaz, Moll, & Mehan, 1986 Erickson, 1977). I will elabo- 
rate on this criticism of the cultural deficit theory later in the paper, in the 
section that examines the cultural difference theory. 

While differing somewhat in their explanations of failure, the IQ and 
cultural deficit theories have one feature in common-both place the onus of 
failure on minority children and their families. This premise leads to the 
conclusion that schools can do little, other than to provide a "compensatory 
education" for the purpose of "correcting" the children's genetic and/or 
cultural deficiencies. 

With few exceptions, the works reviewed in this paper are critical of 
deficit theories of education. For one thing, there is evidence that the 
achievement gap between minority and majority students widens over time. 
If the differences between the groups are due to the genetic and/or cultural 
resources each group brings to school, the gap would be greatest when the 
students first enter school and gradually narrow over time. Instead, the 
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differences between minority and majority students become even more 
marked with each passing school year (Persell, 1977). Closely related to 
this point, is the contention of Baratz and Baratz (1970), Knapp and Shields 
(1990), Persell (1977), and McShane (1983) that by blaming the children for 
their problems, deficit theories of education detract attention from schools 
and the role they play in the construction of failure. 

Those interested in a thorough explanation of deficit theories and the 
various critiques leveled against these theories will want to read Baratz and 
Baratz (1970), Cazden, John, and Hymes (1972); Diaz, Moll, and Mehan 
(1986); Feuerstein (1979); McShane (1983); Oakes (1986); and Persell 
(1977). For the purposes of this paper, I shall simply say that the technical 
inadequacies of these theories, together with their lack of constructive 
suggestions for solving the schooling difficulties of minorities, have paved 
the way for alternative theories, as described below. 

Teacher Expectations and the Self-fulfilling Prophecy 

The power of teacher expectations on student behavior is well docu- 
mented in the literature (see Irvine, 1990; Rist, 1970; Rosenthal & 
Jacobson, 1968; Rosenthal, 1973). The phenomenon known as the "self- 
fulfilling prophecy" is explained as follows. In making judgments about the 
academic potential of individual students in the class, the teacher develops 
different expectations for each student. Once formed, these expectations 
influence the interactions between teacher and student, resulting in positive 
or negative student performance, aspirations, and self-concept, which corre- 
spond to the teacher's original assessment. 

It is not only that teacher expectations about students' performance 
are communicated in subtle and implicit ways. Expectations are often 
translated into overt instructional practices. One such practice is tracking 
students. When tracking is done schoolwide, students are assigned to their 
respective classes on the basis of perceived ability. Schools use this type of 
academic stratification frequently, particularly at the middle and secondary 
levels (Ekstrom & Villegas, in press; Oakes, 1985). Academic stratification 
occurs in elementary schools also, but usually in the form of within-class 
grouping, especially for reading and mathematics instruction (Brown, 
Palincsar, & Purcell, 1985; Cazden & Mehan, 1989; Collins, 1986). The 
argument made on behalf of both schoolwide tracking and within-class 
grouping is that by narrowing the range of ability in a given group of 
students, teachers can better serve the students. This argument, however, 
needs to be examined closely in light of research findings. 

A disturbing aspect of tracking or homogeneous ability grouping is 
that students of minority backgrounds tend to be overrepresented in the 
lower academic tiers (Oakes, 1986; Villegas & Watts, 1991). One explana- 



tion for this overrepresentation suggests that educators are at least partly to 
blame. Lacking sensitivity to cultural differences, teachers may misinterpret 
the behavior of minority students in ways that lead them to underestimate 
the true academic potential of these pupils (Hilliard, 1989; Irvine, 1990; 
Moll, 1986; Nelson-Barber & Meier, 1990). Once placed in a low-achiev- 
ing group in the primary grades, often as early as 5 or 6 years of age when 
potential is most difficult to determine, students rarely move up in 
instructional level (Irvine, 1990; Rist, 1970). As this suggests, teachers' 
judgments of students' potential have profound and long-lasting effects on 
students' lives. For minority children, in particular, such judgments or 
misjudgments often prove costly. 

Research shows that students placed in low-ability groups are 
doomed to an inferior education. For one thing, labels given to these chil- 
dren such as "disadvantaged" and "low" or even seemingly neutral terms 
like "at-risk," "bilingual," and "minority," usually carry with them negative 
connotations (Richardson, Casanova, Placier, & Guilfoyle, 1989). Once 
students are considered to be deficient in some way or other, teachers begin 
to treat them differently, much to the students' detriment. The evidence is 
overwhelming. When compared to their "high-ability" peers, "low-ability" 
students are called on less often in class, given less ume to respond, praised 
less frequently, given less feedback, criticized more frequently, and 
prompted less often in the case of incorrect responses (Cazden & Mehan, 
1989; Good, 1970; Hilliard, 1989; Irvine, 1990; Lehr & Harris, 1988; Rist, 
1970; Rosenthal, 1973). Furthermore, students in low-level groups receive 
shorter periods of instruction than those normally accorded to their high- 
ability counterparts. For them, class periods begin later than schedules 
indicate and/or end earlier. They spend more time without work assign- 
ments, and lose more time in interruptions and management of routines 
(Collins, 1986; Hilliard, 1989; Lehr & Harris, 1988; McDermott, 1977; 
Oakes, 1986). 

Marked differences exist also in the curriculum used with high- and 
low-level groups. Generally, instruction for low-ability students has less 
academic orientation, classroom activities lack clear purpose and focus, 
material is introduced less clearly and covered at a slower pace, objectives 
are lower and also less likely to be explained to the students, and academic 
standards are vague and less rigorously applied. Furthermore, in low-level 
groups, knowledge tends to be conveyed in the form of facts and simple 
skills. Procedures for performing basic skills are emphasized, but the 
purpose of carrying out these procedures is rarely explained (Anyon, 1981; 
Lehr & Harris, 1988; Oakes, 1986; Villegas & Watts, 1991; Wong- 
Fillmore, 1990). Moreover, the texts used by low-level groups generally 
give less information, raise fewer questions, place more emphasis on facts, 
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and make less mention of potentially controversial topics (Anyon, 1981; 
Oakes, 1986). 

The instructional strategies for reading used with low-level groups 
are especially well documented (see Brown, Palincsar & Purcell, 1985; 
Cazden & Mehan, 1989; Collins, 1986; Moll, 1986). For students in low- 
level groups, instruction tends to focus on pronunciation and decoding. 
Units of text are read as word drills rather than as meaningful chunks, and 
meaning is questioned infrequently. Collins (1986) suggests that students 
taught in this manner experience reading as a set of mechanical skills de- 
- tached from comprehension and unrelated to personal history. According to 
reading experts such as Goodman, Goodman, and Flores (1979) and Edelsky 
(1986), the use of strategies such as the ones observed in the teaching of 
low-level groups are counterproductive for learning. These researchers 
argue that unless children receive more practice in reading for comprehen- 
sion, they are not likely to become good readers. 

To summarize, the literature reviewed in this portion of the paper 
reveals that high and low academic tracks or instructional groups constitute 
different interactional contexts. Rather than narrowing the gap between the 
groups, the instructional methods typically used with the less advanced 
students tend to accentuate any inequality in skills and knowledge that may 
be present when children are initially admitted to school. For this reason, 
the overrepresentation of minority children in low-level tracks gives cause 
for alarm. 

Hilliard (1989) contends that the lower level of achievement of 
minority students is a function of systematic inequalities in schooling. 
According to him, these inequalities stem from misjudgments of students' 
intellectual capabilities. Such misjudgments lead teachers to expect little of 
the students and ultimately to treat them in ways that stifle their learning. 
The research reviewed here lends support to Hilliard's contention. Irvine 
(1990), Levin (1987), Moll (1988), Oakes (1986), and Stage (1989) have 
argued that minority students are generally exposed to a "watered down" 
curriculum that retards their academic development. If the pattern of low 
academic achievement is to be reversed, teachers must raise their expecta- 
tions for minority students and learn to focus on the students' strengths 
rather than their weaknesses. In other words, teachers must abandon the 
deficit view of minority children that permeates educational thinking. More- 
over, they must implement a challenging and rigorous curriculum, one that 
extends children's thinking beyond that which is known to them already. 
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Cultural Difference Theory 

A third major explanation for the differential achievement of minor- 
ity students is the cultural difference theory. In its broadest expression, this 
theory attributes the academic problems of minority students to cultural 
disjunctures between home and school. Several versions of the theory exist, 
each explaining a specific area of disjuncture. Attention has been paid to 
differences in dialects (Gay & Abrahams, 1973; Labov, 1973; Piestrup, 
1973) and in cognitive styles (Cohen, 1969; Ramirez & Castaneda, 1974). 
More recently, however, the focus of attention has shifted to subtle differ- 
ences in the ways that language is used at home and in school, and to the 
failures in communication resulting from these differences. 

Difficulties in cross-cultural communication. Sometimes the things 
closest to us are the least apparent. Most social activity is conducted 
through spoken language, yet most of us do not fully understand how lan- 
guage influences our attempts to communicate with others. Spoken lan- 
guage takes on added importance in classrooms because it is the predominant 
means by which teachers instruct their students, and students in turn display 
their knowledge. Those who are interested in teaching and learning cannot 
ignore how language is used in the classroom. 

Research shows that although students and teachers in a given class- 
room may speak the same language, they sometimes have different ways of 
using it. Children whose language use at home and in their immediate 
community corresponds more closely to the way in which it is used in the 
classroom have an advantage in the learning process. For these students, 
prior experience transfers to the classroom and facilitates their academic 
performance. This seems to be the case for White, middle-class, Anglo- 
American students. In contrast, minority children frequently experience 
discontinuity in the use of language at home and in school. They are often 
misunderstood when applying familiar patterns of language use to classroom 
tasks. Of what use is prior experience to these children if their established 
ways of using language and making sense of the world are deemed unaccept- 
able or prohibited in the classroom? This discontinuity is a major source of 
academic problems for minority children (see Au, 1980; Cazden, 1988; 
Cazden, John, & Hymes, 1972; Erickson, 1975; Gilmore & Glatthorn, 
1982; Greenbaum & Greenbaum, 1983; Heath, 1983a, 1983b; Jacob & 
Jordan, 1987; Michaels, 1981; Mohatt & Erickson, 1981; Moll, 1986; 
Philips, 1972, 1983). Three examples of cross-cultural miscommunication, 
taken from the literature, will illustrate the point. 

The first example is taken from an extensive study of language use 
conducted by Heath (1983b) in the Piedmont area of the Carolinas, where 
she lived and worked for nine years. One part of this study focused on the 
use of questions at home and in school. The proper handling of questions is 
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critical in the classroom because much of the academic dialogue is based on 
interrogatives. Heath became interested in why the children from Trackton, 
an African American working-class community, struggled with the questions 
asked of them in class. The teachers were concerned and perplexed by the 
children's difficulties with questions. The parents were frustrated by their 
children's school difficulties and attributed the problem to the fact that "we 
[at Trackton] don't talk to our children as you folks [in school] do." Find- 
ings of the study indicated that the parents were right. 

Heath found that in Trackton, children were immersed in the stream 
of language, but adults did not regard them as legitimate conversational 
partners until they were old enough to be competent communicants. When 
addressing the children, Trackton adults tended to use directives rather than 
questions. When questions were asked, they were generally "real questions" 
soliciting information the questioner lacked, or analogical questions calling 
for nonspecific comparisons of one item, event, or person with another. 

The classroom represented a very different sociolinguistic environ- 
ment for Trackton children. The children were expected to participate in 
conversations with the teacher frequently. Questions dominated classroom 
exchanges, and directives were used far less frequently than in the commu- 
nity. Rather than asking "real" or analogical questions, the teachers most 
often asked "test" questions, that is, questions that required students to 
display academic knowledge (e.g., What is this color?). They did this as a 
way of ascertaining what the students knew about the topic being discussed. 
From the children's perspective, the teacher?) questions seemed peculiar. 
They found it difficult to understand why the teachers asked questions to 
which they already knew the answers. In brief, Heath showed that commu- 
nicative demands placed on children in the classroom clashed with the rules 
that guided the use of language in the community. Given the strangeness of 
the classroom environment to Trackton children, it is no wonder that they 
were puzzled and frustrated in school and appeared academically incompe- 
tent. 

The second example of miscommunication in cross-cultural class- 
room settings is taken from a study conducted by Philips (1972, 1983) on 
the Warm Springs Indian Reservation in central Oregon and in the schools 
attended by the children of that community. The children's reluctance to 
participate in instruction while in school served as the focus for the study. 
The silent style of American Indian children has perplexed educators for 
many years. Often, teachers interpret this silence as a sign of linguistic or 
intellectual deficiency, or shyness on the part of the children. Philips' 
analysis suggests a different explanation. 
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As the teachers had reported, Philips found that the children were 
silent in school. Upon closer examination, however, she discovered that the 
children were most reluctant to talk during whole class or group lessons 
directed by the teacher--a type of instruction that requires students to speak 
out individually in front of their peers. When the children were asked to 
work independently, they occasionally volunteered to speak to the teacher. 
Interestingly, when working in small groups in which the children (rather 
than the teacher) controlled the interaction, the American Indians spoke 
freely with their peers. These differences in the children's patterns of 
participation in teacher-directed lessons, individualized activities, and col- 
laborative group work led Philips to conclude that the silence of the Warm 
Springs children observed in the classroom was a function of the way the 
teacher organized instruction, rather than a linguistic or intellectual defi- 
ciency, or shyness on the part of the youngsters. 

To gain insight into the participation patterns of the children in 
school, Philips studied how learning occurred in the Warm Springs commu- 
nity. She found that children in the community were accustomed to a high 
degree of self-determination with little direction from adults. A system of 
sibling caretaking was evident as well. Under this system children learned 
to turn to other children rather than adults when they needed assistance. 
When learning from adults, the children did so primarily by obierving them 
rather than receiving verbal instruction from them. This period of observa- 
tion was followed by private practice and self-initiated testing. With this 
orientation toward learning, it is not surprising that the children were at a 
loss during teacher-directed instruction, with its emphasis on learning 
through verbal instruction, public display of knowledge by individuals, and 
tight adult control over the interactions. It is also not surprising that chil- 
dren reared in the manner described by Philips were more apt to participate 
in activities that gave them considerable control over the interaction, such as 
group projects. Because the teacher-directed lesson prevailed in these 
classrooms, rather than the more culturally compatible group project, the 
Warm Springs children were inadvertently relegated to a silent role. As a 
consequence of their silence, the children fell farther and farther behind in 
their schoolwork with each passing year. 

A third example of miscommunication in the classroom due to ethnic 
differences is reported by Michaels (1981). Michaels compared the narra- 
tive styles of African American and White children in a first-grade class. 
She specifically focused on narratives related during "sharing time," a 
recurrent classroom event in which students are expected to tell their class- 
mates and teacher about some past experience. In primary classrooms, 
where sharing time is used most frequently, it can serve as a bridge between 
the oral language that pupils bring to class and the literate discourse of 
written text, which emphasizes decontextualized language. 
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Noting that White students did better than their African American 
classmates during sharing time, Michaels set out to discover why. She 
found that African American and White students used different strategies to 
construct their narratives. Specifically, the accounts produced by the White 
children were focused on a single topic and organized sequentially. These 
students were more likely to name objects, and they assumed less shared 
knowledge on the part of the listener. Michaels provides evidence suggest- 
ing that the teacher's criteria for good narratives corresponded closely to the 
White students' "topic-centered" style. She contends that this correspon- 
dence enabled the White teacher in her study to work well with the White 
students in constructing the stories. 

In contrast, the accounts of the African American children frequently 
contained a series of implicitly associated anecdotes. When asked directly 
by the researcher, the students were able to express a logical connection 
between the different topics in their narratives, but rarely did they do so 
during sharing time. The "topic-associating" narrative style of the African 
American children clashed with the teacher's criteria for good stories. 
Michaels argues that this sociolinguistic disparity prevented the White 
teacher from collaborating successfully with the African American students 
during sharing time. 

An experiment conducted by Cazden and Michaels (cited in Cazden, 
1988) shows that teachers' ethnicity influences their valuative judgments of 
students' narrative styles. The experiment consisted of playing mimicked 
versions of topic-centered and topic-associating narratives to seven White 
and five African American adults. While adhering to the respective narra- 
tive styles, all stories were tape recorded in standard English by the same 
speaker. The participating adults were asked to comment on the quality of 
each story, and to predict how successful the child, whose story they had 
just heard, is in school. Cazden and Michaels found that the responses of 
the participants differed markedly. The White adults found the topic- 
associating stories difficult to follow, and they generally inferred that the 
narrator was a low-achieving student. In contrast, the African American 
participants evaluated favorably both topic-centered and topic-associating 
narratives. 

The methodology used by Cazden and Michaels in their experiment 
does not allow for generalizations. Nevertheless, their findings provide 
initial evidence of an ethnic bias in teachers' response to different narrative 
styles. 

Heath, Philips, and Michaels provide evidence of the difficulties of 
cross-cultural communication, and make a convincing case for the premise 
that discontinuity between home and school environments prevents minority 
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children from using their own sociolinguistic competence successfully in the 
classroom. (For other examples of difficulties in cross-cultural communica- 
tion, see Collier, 1979; Crago, Niniuruvik, & Annahafck, 1990; Darnell, 
1971; Dumont, 1972; and Wong- Fillmore, 1990.) These studies show that 
without an understanding of cultural differences, even well-meaning teachers 
can contribute unwittingly to the academic difficulties of minority students. 

A large portion of the literature examined for this paper describes 
cultural characteristics of different minority groups, particularly of Ameri- 
can Indians and African Americans. A comprehensive review of ethnic 
differences, however, is beyond the scope of this paper. To attempt such a 
task in a few pages is to risk the creation or reinforcement of stereotypes of 
each group. Instead of preparing a list of ethnic characteristics, I refer the 
interested reader to sources that treat the topic more adequately than is 
possible here. (See Darnell, 1971; Dumont, 1972; Garcia, 1989; 
Greenbaum & Greenbaum, 1983; Irvine, 1990; Kochman, 1981; Locust, 
1988; McShane, 1983; More, 1987; Shade, 1982; Swisher & Deyhle, 
1987.) 

To summarize, the studies by Heath, Philips, and Michaels, among 
others, show that learning- whether in or out of school-occurs in a cultural 
context. Built into this context are subtle and invisible expectations regard- 
ing the manner in which individuals are to go about learning. Simply put, 
the classroom is not a neutral arena in which students display their talent 
freely and openly. To succeed in school, children must be academically 
knowledgeable, but this is not enough. Equally important and often over- 
looked, children need to know the culturally appropriate ways of participat- 
ing in instructional conversations and displaying academic knowledge. 

The culture of the classroom. The classroom is a community com- 
prising a teacher and typically 25 to 30 students. As in any community, the 
individual lines of action of the teacher and students must be orchestrated for 
effective interaction. 

While some variation in the organization of classroom interaction 
exists, certain organizational features seem to prevail. For example, the 
dominant form of interaction is the teacher-directed lesson in which the 
instructor is in control, determining the topics of discussion, allocating turns 
at speaking, and deciding what qualifies as a correct response. Verbal 
participation is required of students. Implicitly, teaching and learning are 
equated with talking, and silence is interpreted as the absence of knowledge. 
Students are questioned in public and bid for the floor by raising their 
hands. They are expected to wait until the teacher awards the floor to one 
of them before answering. Speaking in turn is the rule, unless the teacher 
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specifically asks for choral responses. Display questions prevail. Individual 
competition is preferred to group cooperation. Topics ar? normally intro- 
duced in small and carefully sequenced steps, with the overall picture 
emerging only at the end of the teaching sequence. 

Though not exhaustive, the features listed above provide insight into 
the culture of many classrooms. I use the term "culture" here in a pragmatic 
sense to mean the way life is organized in a community. As noted above, 
the classroom is a community in which the teacher's and students' actions 
must be orchestrated in order for the system to function effectively. For 
some children, their home upbringing prepares them for the tacit demands of 
this classroom. For example, long before coming to school many White, 
middle-class children have learned to accept the authority of the teacher as 
that of an adult who commands respect, to speak only when given a turn, to 
be verbally expressive, to respond to display questions, to value individual 
competition, to use topic-centered narratives, and to think analytically. For 
these children the school experience is an extension of the home experience. 
Such is not the case for many minority children, as Heath, Philips, and 
Michaels have shown. For these children, the culture of the classroom often 
clashes with that of the home and community. Unfortunately, teachers who 
lack cross-cultural sensitivity often view the response of minority children to 
this unfamiliar cultural context as academic incompetence. 

Proposed solutions to the problem of cultural discontinuities be- 
tween home and school. The researchers whose works are reviewed in this 
paper generally agree that the goal of education should be the same for all 
students. That is, students should be helped to meet high standards of 
achievement, regardless of their cultural backgrounds. The crucial question 
addressed in the literature is how best to accomplish this. 

Advocates of deficit theories of education put the onus for change 
primarily on children and their families. Because they see the children from 
a deficit perspective, these researchers propose changing the culturally 
specific behavior of the children to mainstream behavior (Bereiter & En- 
gelmann, 1966; Bloom, Davis, & Hess, 1965; Hunt, 1964). In contrast, 
supporters of the cultural difference theory shift the focus of attention to the 
schools (Au, 1980; Au & Jordan, 1981; Cole & Griffin, 1987; Cummins, 
1986b; Delpit, 1988a; Diaz, Moll & Mehan, 1986; Gallimore, 1985; Irvine, 
1990; Knapp & Shields, 1990; Mehan, 1989; Philips, 1983; Wong- 
Fillmore, 1990). In their view, the problem stems from the ways schools 
and classrooms are organized, which leads teachers to interpret the culturally 
specific behavior of minority students (e.g., confusion over the use of 
display questions, silence during teacher-led instruction, topic-associating 
narrative style) as a deficiency. 
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The solution to cultural disparities between home and school is not 
necessarily having the school duplicate the cultural conditions of the home. 
Instead, what most advocates of the cultural difference theory propose is a 
model of mutual accommodation in which both teachers and students adapt 
their actions to the common goal of academic success with cultural respect 
(Cazden & Mehan, 1989; Cole & Griffin, 1987; Collier, 1979; Cummins, 
1986a; Gallimore, 1985; Hakuta, 1989; Heath, 1983b; Mehan, 1989; Diaz, 
Moll, & Mehan, 1986; Tikunoff, 1985, 1990; Tikunoff & Vazquez-Farfa, 
1982; Wong-Fillmore, 1990). For example, one of the solutions proposed 
by Heath (1983b) to the problems experienced by Trackton children in 
school was for the teachers to use metaphoric question sequences familiar to 
the children, especially when they first entered school. Having increased 
the students' classroom participation by using this questioning style, the 
teachers could then gradually introduce the unfamiliar display question to the 
youngsters. 

The home-school discontinuity theory of educational failure has 
received a fair amount of criticism (see Hilliard, 1989; McDermott, 1977; 
Ogbu, 1982; Villegas, 1988). Hilliard, for example, admits that cultural 
disjunctures between home and school influence the learning process in 
important ways. However, he argues that because all children are flexible 
and adaptable, cultural disparity alone cannot completely explain the low 
school performance of minority children. As was mentioned above, Hilliard 
believes that the school failure of minorities is due to inequalities in the 
delivery of instruction, whereby minority students are treated less favorably 
than their White, middle-class counterparts. Taking a different tack, 
Villegas argues that proponents of the home-school discontinuity theory, 
while claiming to offer fundamental solutions to this problem, leave 
unexamined the social inequities underlying the problem of school failure on 
the part of minority children. In her view, the root of the problem is a 
struggle for power in our economically stratified society. In this struggle, 
schools play a critical role in the production or preservation of the socioeco- 
nomic order. She specifically criticizes the theory for its failure to address 
the question of cultural status: Why the language and culture of the White, 
middle-class, Anglo-American segment of the populace have higher status in 
our society than do those of minority groups. 

While much of the literature skirts the issue of power in minority 
education, Delpit (1988b) tackles it directly. Like many other supporters of 
the cultural difference theory, she believes that schools must change. 
Among other changes, she advocates the fostering of more meaningful 
interpersonal relations in schools, affirmation of the belief that all students 
are capable of learning, the establishment of high academic standards for all 
students, and the use of students' communicative styles in teaching. But 
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Dclpit admits that issues of power come into play in the classroom. She 
believes that academic success demands the acquisition of the mawstteam 
culture, which means, in part, acquiring the communicative codes of those 
in power. She goes on to argue that those who do not belong to the power 
group should be taught explicitly the means of access to power, including 
the linguistic forms, and ways of talking, writing and interacting used by the 
powerful. Equally important, the students should be taught to value ethnic 
distinctions and be helped to learn that the culture of the group in power, 
while instrumental in our society, is not intrinsically superior to the cultures 
of the less powerful minority groups. 

Despite the criticism of the cultural difference theory leveled by 
researchers like Hilliard, McDermott, Ogbu, and Villegas, the explanation 
holds a central position in current thinking in education. Much to its credit, 
the theory has paved the way for many innovative programs that have 
proven successful with minority children. Examples of these culturally 
responsive programs appear next. 

CULTURALLY RESPONSIVE PEDAGOGY 

A culturally responsive pedagogy builds on the premise that how 
people are expected to go about learning may differ across cultures. In- 
deed, Heath, Philips, and Michaels provide evidence of this cultural varia- 
tion. Cultural differences present both opportunities and challenges for 
teachers. To maximize learning opportunities, teachers must gain knowl- 
edge of the cultures represented in their classrooms, then translate this 
knowledge into instructional practice. 

Several examples of culturally responsive pedagogy are described 
below. The initial two examples are from well-documented programs of 
intervention that have used ethnographic data to establish cultural links 
between home and school for Hawaiian elementary school youngsters and 
for Hispanic secondary-level students. The third example draws on the 
widely publicized work of Marva Collins, a highly successful African 
American teacher who has used her cultural knowledge to create rewarding 
classroom experiences for African American students. These and other such 
examples of culturally responsive pedagogy are encouraging, for they dem- 
onstrate that schools can make a difference for minority students. 

The Kamehameha Early Education Project (KEEP) 

KEEP started in the early 1970s as a research and development 
project with the dual goal of: (a) developing a program for Polynesian 
children in Hawaii that would raise their reading scores on standardized 
tests; and (b) disseminating the resulting program throughout the public 
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schools attended by these children. It took several years of research and 
development for the program to evolve, but results more than justify the 
investment of time, energy, and money. Within three yfars of the 
program's inception, the students in the KEEP laboratory school improved 
their reading scores dramatically. These results were subsequently repli- 
cated in public school settings. Those interested in this highly successful 
project will want to read fuller descriptions of it (see Au, 1980; Au & 
Jordan, 1981; Au, Tharp, Crowell, Jordan, Speidel, & Calkins, 1985: 
Gallimore, 1985; Tharp & Gallimore, 1988). 

While observations in the Hawaiian homes showed the children to be 
adept learners, at school they appeared unresponsive to instruction. To 
reverse this school pattern, the program introduced several instructional 
strategies carefully designed to bridge the gap between the children's home 
and school experiences. The changes worked. 

One such culturally sensitive strategy introduces the collaborative 
orientation observed in the Hawaiian homes into the classroom. According 
to Au et al. (1985) and Gallimore (1985), this collaborative orientation is 
derived from the structure of family life and from early socialization prac- 
tices involving siblings as caretakers. In such a system, older children have 
a great deal of responsibility for younger ones. As a result, when children 
need assistance they turn to peers rather than adults. To capitalize on this 
community practice, KEEP set up peer learning centers in the classrooms. 
As used in the project, the centers encourage children to help one another 
with academic tasks. The organization of learning in peer centers contrasts 
sharply with the way instruction is typically organized during teacher-led 
lessons, the most frequent form of instruction. In peer centers, the students 
have a fair degree of responsibility for their own learning, much like the 
Hawaiian children have in their own homes. In teacher-directed lessons, the 
instructor has tight control over the actions of students, a feature that clashes 
dramatically with the norms of the Hawaiian community. 

A second example of cultural accommodation in KEEP is evident in 
the reading lessons themselves. By design, the allocation of turns at speak- 
ing during the lessons resembles the rules for participation in the "talk 
story," a recurrent speech event in Hawaiian culture. Specifically, students 
are allowed to build joint responses during story time, either among them- 
selves or together with the teacher. This strategy of collective turn-taking 
parallels the joint narration of a story by two or more individuals, which is 
typical of the talk story. Joint turn-taking contrasts markedly with the one- 
speaker-at-a-time convention that prevails in mainstream classes. 
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Peer learning centers and joint turn-taking are examples of a set of 
important changes that KEEP made in the culture of the traditional class- 
room. These examples illustrate ways in which the links between home and 
school were strengthened for the benefit of Hawaiian children. 

Jordan (1985) emphasizes that the process of transforming informa- 
tion about pupils' home and community experiences into culturally compat- 
ible classroom practice is complex. In KEEP, it required a continuous 
revision of existing classroom strategies using home culture information. 
According to Jordan, a culturally responsive educational program does not 
attempt to replicate every aspect of the students' home culture. Rather, one 
targets certain features of classroom life (e.g., type of interactions among 
peers) that, if changed, have the potential for increasing student involvement 
in academic activities. Jordan also recommends that the new practice (e.g., 
peer learning centers) be selected from the array of accepted educational 
strategies. While new in a particular setting, the "innovation" is likely to 
gain greater credibility if it is already part of the repertoire of teaching 
practices. 

It should be emphasized that educational strategies are not strictly 
culture-specific. A strategy that is effective with Hawaiian children, for 
example, may also be satisfactory for children from other cultures. How- 
ever, programs like KEEP are not entirely transferrable to other settings, 
even when the students in those settings are culturally similar to KEEP 
pupils (Jordan, 1985). To be culturally responsive, educational strategies 
require adaptation to local circumstances (Cole & Griffin, 1987; Diaz, Moll, 
& Mehan, 1986; Gallimore, 1985; Jordan, 1985; Nelson-Barber & Meier, 
1990). This concern for transportability of effective teaching practice from 
one setting to another is addressed later in the paper. 

The San Diego Project 

The second example of culturally responsive pedagogy is taken from 
the work of Moll and Diaz (1987). As described by them, the aim of the 
San Diego Project was to find ways of motivating secondary-level bilingual 
students to write by engaging them in activities relevant to their needs and 
interests. Because the project is complex, only a portion of it is reported 
here. (For details, see Diaz, Moll, & Mehan, 1986; Moll, 1986; Moll & 
Diaz, 1987.) 

The project was carried out in a San Diego community with a large 
concentration of ethnolinguistic minorities, especially Hispanic. Interviews 
and observations conducted by Moll and Diaz gave little evidence of the use 
of writing in the community. Most of the writing observed in the homes 
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had a practical purpose such as preparing a grocery list, taking phone mes- 
sages, or composing a letter. Initially, the researchers intended to foster 
cultural continuity between home and school by helping the teachers find 
ways of using in their writing classes the literacy events observed frequently 
in the community, much as KEEP did with the talk story. This approach 
proved unproductive in San Diego, however. The teachers in the project 
argued that the relatively undemanding nature of the nonschool writing 
events (e.g., preparation of shopping lists and taking of phone messages) 
would not facilitate mastery of the advanced goals of secondary education. 
Agreeing with the teachers on this point, the researchers decided to take a 
different approach. 

Although the writing events in the community did not translate well 
into the literacy classes in secondary schools, information on other commu- 
nity characteristics proved invaluable. The researchers learned that home- 
work assignments created the most frequent opportunities for writing in the 
homes. They also found that parents valued education, and considered the 
development of writing skills essential for their children. Finally, it was 
observed that, while literacy was a topic of concern to the community, other 
social issues such as unemployment, immigration, and the need to learn 
English were equally important or even more compelling for its members. 
This information about the community was used in constructing a set of 
writing modules that became the vehicle for bridging the gap between home 
and school. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to describe all the modules, but 
one of those used in an English-as-a-second-language (ESL) classroom will 
show how one instructor was able to use the cultural resources of the stu- 
dents in teaching English language skills. Bilingualism, a topic of interest to 
the community and to the students, was the central theme of this particular 
module, which required the students to develop a questionnaire to survey the 
opinions of community members about bilingualism. The students were 
then expected to administer the questionnaire to several members of the 
community and prepare a report of findings. The objective of ascertaining 
the community's opinions gave purpose to all the writing connected with this 
module. As Moll and Diaz explain, because the students were curious to 
find out the different views on bilingualism held in the community, they 
became fully engaged in the various writing activities. Students who had 
previously been considered incapable of writing in English became suffi- 
ciently motivated to produce essays in their second language. According to 
Moll and Diaz, the key to the success of this module was the opportunity it 
gave the students to engage in purposeful writing, especially on a topic of 
interest to them and of relevance to their community. 

The everyday experiences of minority children from low-income 
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backgrounds are often considered unsafe terrain for educators to explore. 
As a result, many topics of interest to minority students are avoided by 
teachers. This is unfortunate because it tends to alienate students and to 
distance them from the learning process (Fine, 1986, 1989; Freire & 
Macedo, 1987). As the San Diego Project shows, the introduction of com- 
munity-related themes into instruction (even though these themes may 
appear controversial at times) can increase students' motivation to learn. 

The Marva Collins Way 

Unlike the case with KEEP and the San Diego Project, Marva 
Collins' success with African American students in Chicago has not been the 
subject of detailed ethnographic research. Nonetheless, her work is widely 
publicized. Her teaching is described and analyzed both in scholarly jour- 
nals and the popular press (see Collins & Tamarkin, 1982; Hollins, 1982). 
Many attribute Ms. Collins' success to factors typically associated with 
effective teaching, such as high expectations for the students, high rates of 
time on task, and active teaching behaviors. Hollins (1982) maintains, 
however, that underlying this success is Ms. Collins' ability to establish 
cultural congruence between teaching activities and the experiences of the 
students at home and in their communities. 

According to Hollins, the climate of Marva Collins' classroom is 
similar to that found in the traditional African American family setting. By 
this Hollins means that both the classroom and the family foster "coopera- 
tion, flexibility, collective responsibility, autonomy, and strong adult leader- 
ship.- For Ms. Collins, learning is more important than competition, which 
she tends to minimize. She encourages the students to help one another by 
engaging them in carefully structured cooperative group activities. The use 
of tests is kept to a minimum, and direct comparisons of the performance of 
students is avoided. 

Clearly in control of her classroom, Ms. Collins establishes the 
teaching objectives, decides on the content of instruction, and structures the 
learning activities. But she does not use her authority coercively. The 
students are free to work or not, as long as they understand clearly the 
consequences of their choice. 

According to Hollins, Ms. Collins occasionally corrects the students' 
grammar, thereby emphasizing the importance in our society of mastering 
standard English. However, she also encourages the use of community 
language patterns in the classroom. For example, analogical comparisons 
often used in traditional African American speech are evident in Ms. 
Collins' teaching. Jive talking, based on improvisation with language, is 
accepted as a viable means of communication in her classroom. By capital- 
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izing on the students' language resources, Ms. Collins is able to engage the 
students in tasks they might otherwise reject. Equally important, by using 
the language of the students, she lets them know that their ways are valued 
and respected in school, thereby supporting the development of positive 
cultural identities. 

Still another link between home and school is Ms. Collins* classroom 
use of interaction patterns commonly found in the African American church. 
According to Hollins, these patterns include "choral and responsive reading, 
audience participation, use of analogies, and the identification of a moral or 
personal message from the passage read." 

In brief, by engaging students in culturally relevant learning, Marva 
Collins has improved her pupils' academic performance. Moreover, she has 
helped the students maintain and strengthen their sense of identity and 
personal worth. 

The three examples of culturally responsive pedagogy presented 
above demonstrate that it is possible to design instruction which promotes 
learning by building on students' cultural experiences. (For other examples 
of culturally responsive pedagogy see Barnhardt, 1982; Dillon, 1989; Fos- 
ter, 1989; Mohatt & Erickson, 1981.) Educational strategies such as the 
ones described here have given rise to a new pedagogical optimism. 
Schools can make a difference, if only they can bridge the cultural gap 
between community and school that exists for many students. It is important 
to note that in none of these examples is cultural sensitivity equated with a 
focus on easily stereotyped artifacts of the culture, such as the traditional art 
and food of the ethnic groups involved. Instead, cultural sensitivity is 
shown by the use of subtle communication patterns familiar to the students, 
as well as themes of interest to them. 

The examples of culturally responsive pedagogy reported in the 
literature reviewed here expand the view of effective instruction described 
by Brophy and Good (1986). Consistent with the effective instruction 
literature, culturally responsive teachers hold high expectations for their 
students, achieve and maintain high levels of involvement in learning tasks, 
and have a high sense of efficacy (Tikunoff, 1985; Tikunoff & Vazquez- 
Farfa, 1982). But their effectiveness is defined primarily by the ability to 
create meaningful classroom activities that take into account students' back- 
ground experiences. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN LEARNED FROM RESEARCH 



Several points made in this paper are worth repeating. The research 
reviewed here suggests that if schools are to help all students reach their 
fullest potential, educators need to take a critical look at their teaching 
practices. One practice commonly used in school-grouping students for 
instruction on the basis of perceived ability-seems particularly detrimental. 
While this practice is meant to meet the individual needs of students, re- 
search shows that rigid homogeneous grouping is of no special value to 
pupils in the high-ability groups, and of definite harm to those in the less 
advanced groups. Because minority students are overrepresented in the 
lower academic tiers, they are especially hurt by this practice. The over- 
whelming evidence shows that, once assigned to a low-level group, students 
tend to receive less instruction and have less favorable interaction with the 
teacher than do their peers in higher groups. Furthermore, students judged 
to be of low ability are typically given undemanding and watered-down 
curricula. In light of these findings, it is not surprising to learn that those 
placed in low-ability groups rarely move up to more advanced instructional 
levels. Because placement in ability groups begins as early as ages 5 and 6, 
when academic potential is extremely difficult to determine and not stable, 
this practice is highly questionable. In brief, all children must be treated 
equitably and given a rigorous curriculum. This is more likely to occur if 
educators eliminate the common practice of grouping students according to 
perceived ability, whether schoolwide or within classes. 

The importance of teachers' judgments of students' potential is also 
emphasized in the literature, which* suggests that teachers are at least partly 
at fault for the overrepresentation of minority students in low-ability groups. 
Lacking sensitivity to cultural differences, even well-intentioned teachers 
often interpret the behaviors of minority students in ways that underestimate 
their academic potential. Even more serious, these judgments or misjudg- 
ments frequently translate into low expectations for the students and dis- 
criminatory treatment, which result in low academic performance. 

The literature indicates that exposed to different socialization prac- 
tices, youngsters from different communities approach learning differently. 
Unfortunately, this fact is often overlooked by schools. As traditionally 
organized, classroom instruction assumes a particular type of socialization 
that corresponds most closely to the experiences of White, middle-class, 
Anglo-American students, but clashes with home and community experi- 
ences of minority students. 

It seems clear from the research that unless teachers learn to integrate 
the cultural patterns of minority communities into their teaching, the failure 
of schools to educate students from these communities will continue. This 
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realization has opened the way for a number of instructional innovations 
designed to establish cultural links between home and school. The success 
of many such culturally responsive educational projects has sparked a re- 
newed hope that solutions to the academic problems of minority children are 
possible. 

But a word of caution about the use of this research is needed. Many 
researchers and program developers are careful to point out that the findings 
from this type of investigation, which is usually ethnographic, are not 
always applicable "across the board." Practices found successful in one 
community may not be effective in other communities, even when these are 
similar in ethnic composition (Cole & Griffin, 1987; Diaz, Moll, & Mehan, 
1986; Gallimore, 1985; Nelson-Barber & Meier, 1990). For example, what 
might work for students in a rural Hispanic community is likely to require 
major adaptation for inner-city Hispanic students. Similarly, practices that 
prove effective with middle-class African American students do not guaran- 
tee success with low-income children from the same ethnic group. Even 
when two communities appear very similar, each will have its unique cir- 
cumstances and history. Those differences in local circumstances and 
history will inevitably be reflected in the culture. 

Individual differences within any single group make the teaching 
situation even more complex. Educators must remember that descriptions of 
cultural patterns represent cultural configurations for groups, not the specific 
behavior of any given individual within the groups (Laosa, 1977). Obvi- 
ously, then, allowances must be made for individual differences in learning. 

Given the uniqueness of each community and the individual differ- 
ences found within each group, it is impossible to develop a general solution 
for the schooling problems experienced by minority children. Even so, the 
research reviewed here has great value. From it we have learned that all 
students bring cultural resources to the classroom. We have also gained a 
new understanding of classroom life. Specifically, we have come to realize 
that the classroom itself has a culture, and that teachers can use this culture 
for the benefit of all students. 

The lack of specific prescriptions for a culturally sensitive pedagogy 
presents a major challenge to educators. In a sense, the unavailability of a 
script places an ethical responsibility on teachers to seek information about 
the local communities represented in their classrooms and to find productive 
ways of using that information in their teaching. This requires an openness 
on the part of teachers to learn from community members, including par- 
ents. 

Anticipating a dramatic increase in minority enrollment in schools, 
the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) 
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adopted a standard in 1977 requiring teacher education programs to provide 
training in multicultural education. Because more than half of the nation's 
teacher education institutions are accredited by NCATE, the multicultural 
standard has stimulated widespread curricular reform (Banks, 1987). Since 
then, the research reviewed in this paper has been making its way into 
teacher preparation courses. So, too, must this research inform the develop 
ment of the new generation of teacher assessments. The next section 
outlines implications of this research for the assessment of beginning 
teachers. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF 
BEGINNING TEACHERS 

The ideas suggested in this section of the paper should not be viewed 
as rigid prescriptions for "effective teaching," The diversity of experience 
that characterizes cross-cultural classroom settings precludes the use of fixed 
scripts by teachers. To be effective, educators must have the freedom to 
adapt instruction to local circumstances and to individual children. As the 
literature cautions, there is no general solution for the problems minority 
children encounter in school. Instead, solutions must be worked out by 
educators in their own settings. Nevertheless, teachers can use the literature 
to help guide their instructional decisions. Equally important, test develop- 
ers can and should take this research into consideration in designing assess- 
ments for beginning teachers. 

In what follows, I identify five cultural criteria for ETS to consider 
when developing its new performance assessment for beginning teachers. 
While not exhaustive, this set of competencies is meant to provide a basis 
for discussion and to guide key decisions on how best to ensure that begin- 
ning teachers have the preparation needed to instruct effectively in a 
multicultural society. 

1. Teachers should have an attitude of respect for cultural differences, a 
belief that ail students are capable of learning, and a sense of efficacy. 

This initial criterion summarizes the attitudinal prerequisites for 
effective teaching in a multicultural society. The behavior of culturally 
different students should be understood by educators in terms of the norms 
of the community in which the children are reared rather than as deviations 
from the norms of the White middle-class. Teachers who consider behavior 
that differs from the mainstream as something to be remedied will generally 
not make accurate assessments of children's strengths and limitations 
(Hilliard, 1989; Moll, 1986; Nelson-Barber & Meier, 1990; Villegas, 
1988). Such an attitude leads teachers to emphasize what students cannot 
do, rather than what the children are capable of doing well. To capitalize on 
the resources the students bring to class, beginning teachers must show 
respect for and appreciation of cultural differences (Brooks, 1987; Edelsky, 
1986; Heath, 1983a). They must accept all students as learners who already 
know a great deal, and wWo have experiences, concepts, and language which 
can be built upon and expanded to help them learn even more. It is this 
respect that serves as the basis for a meaningful relationship between teacher 
and students. 

Teachers must believe that all students are capable of learning, and 
they must have high expectations for each pupil, regardless of his or her 
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background (Brooks, 1987; Brophy, 1982; Collins & Tamarkin, 1982; 
Delpit, 1988b; Dillon, 1989; Gallimore, 1985; Irvine, 1990; Knapp & 
Shields, 1990; Lehr & Harris, 1988; McShane, 1983; Moll, 1986, 1988; 
Tikunoff, 1990). When teachers consider their students capable of learning, 
those students tend to do well academically. Teachers who believe students 
can learn convey this confidence in numerous ways, such as high expecta- 
tions for them, high performance standards, and encouragement to excel. 

Teachers also need to have a sense of efficacy (Brophy, 1982; 
Brophy & Good, 1986; Irvine, 1990; Tikunoff, 1985). Teachers who see 
themselves as capable of making a difference in their students' learning are 
more likely to have academically successful students. When teachers accept 
the responsibility for teaching their students, they treat the students' difficul- 
ties as challenges to their own ingenuity rather than as excuses for ineffec- 
tiveness. Instead of blaming the children for academic problems, teachers 
with a sense of efficacy find ways of restructuring learning activities to meet 
the children's needs. 

2. Teachers must know the cultural resources their students bring to 
class, and they must be aware of the culture of their own classrooms. 

Being knowledgeable about the cultural resources students bring to 
school is crucial in planning and implementing an effective instructional 
program in a multicultural society. As the literature shows, building on 
these resources in the classroom is the key to a culturally responsive peda- 
gogy (Cazden & Mehan, 1989; Delpit, 1988b; Diaz, Moll, & Mehan, 1986; 
Gallimore, 1985; Heath, 1983a; Hollins, 1990; Moll, 1988; Wong- 
Fillmore, 1990). 

To become knowledgeable about students' cultural backgrounds and 
to translate this knowledge into instruction, teachers need to have a clear 
understanding of the term "culture." Particularly useful to teachers is a 
pragmatic view of culture, one which defines it as the way life is organized 
in a community (whether it is students' home/neighborhood community or 
the classroom community), including how its members interact, use lan- 
guage, and approach learning. Equipped with such a definition, teachers 
will be in a better position to identify subtle aspects of the students' home 
experiences that are relevant to instruction but which are usually overlooked. 
Although beginning teachers need some knowledge of different cultures, it 
would be unrealistic and impractical to require them to have a thorough 
understanding of the numerous cultural groups in our society. It is not 
unrealistic, however, to expect those entering the teaching profession to 
know various procedures by which they can gain information about those 
communities represented in their classes (Nelson-Barber & Meier, 1990). 



These procedures can include making home visits, conferring with commu- 
nity members, talking with parents, consulting with minority teachers, and 
observing children in and out of school to discern patterns of behavior that 
may be related to their cultural background. During their initial year of 
employment, teachers can be expected to use different information-seeking 
procedures in their local settings, and to draw upon this information in their 
teaching. 

It should be emphasized that teachers' communication with parents 
and other community members is essential to their developing a proper 
understanding of the students 1 home culture. Without such understanding, 
even well-intentioned teachers might erroneously accept questionable 
behaviors they believe are culturally determined, but which are actually 
considered inappropriate in the students' homes (L.* D. Delpit, personal 
communication, November 4, 1990; Casanova, personal communication, 
October 24, 1990). 

A pragmatic view of culture will also help a teacher think of his or 
her classroom as a community that has its own culture (Villegas, 1988). As 
noted in the literature reviewed above, the classroom is not a neutral setting. 
Built into every teaching-learning situation is a set of implicit rules that 
govern the way in which participants gain access to instruction and display 
their knowledge (Cazden, John, & Hymes, 1972; Cazden & Mehan, 1989; 
Heath, 1982; Michaels, 1981; Moll, 1988; Philips, 1983). Teachers in a 
multicultural society should be as sensitive as possible to the cultural de- 
mands that different types of classroom activities place on students. It is 
doubtful that beginning teachers will have the skills required for a careful 
analysis of the culture of their own classrooms. Nevertheless, those entering 
the teaching profession should at least know that learning, whether in or out 
of school, occurs in a cultural context. Additionally, they must understand 
that the classroom strategies they choose (e.g., peer centers, group projects, 
questioning students in front of their peers, types of questions asked) can, 
and often do, clash with the ways in which some of their students approach 
learning situations at home. Moreover, beginning teachers should be aware 
that cultural disjunctures between home and school can make students appear 
academically incompetent, even when these students actually know the 
subject matter. 

3. Teachers should implement an enriched curriculum for all students. 

Like all students, minority pupils need a fast-paced curriculum that 
actively engages their attention (Irvine, 1990; Levin, 1987; Moll, 1988; 
Pogrow, 1990; Stage, 1989). This curriculum should be intellectually 
stimulating rather than overly simplified, especially for those students who 
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are performing below expectation. The research shows that an emphasis on 
simplified academic tasks does not necessarily help low-achieving minority 
pupils. This is not to say that teachers should reject drill, practice, and rote- 
learning activities altogether, but such instruction should be embedded in 
authentic learning activities. Every student needs to acquire basic skills. 
However, instruction which focuses exclusively on basic skills is doomed to 
fail, because students are bound to lose interest in the work when they 
cannot see the purpose of the activity. 

Teachers need to plan and implement a curriculum that challenges 
students to develop higher-order knowledge and skills. The instructional 
goal should be to enrich students' experiences, not to correct deficiencies. 
Students must be taught several strategies which they can use to monitor 
their own learning of familiar material and also apply to new problems 
(Knapp & Shields, 1990). Learning objectives should be demanding and 
they should be explained clearly to the students. Activities should be mean- 
ingful, and students must be helped to see the point of the tasks so that they 
do not consider them simple busywork or arbitrary demands made by the 
teacher (Delpit, 1988b; Edelsky, 1986; Fuller, 1977; Langer & Applebee, 
1986; Moll & Diaz, 1987). Academic standards should be clear and stu- 
dents should be held accountable for their failure or success according to 
those standards (Delpit, 1988a). 

4. Teachers must build bridges between the instructional content, mate- 
rials and methods, and the cultural backgrounds of the students in their 
classes. 

A rigorous and fast-paced curriculum is needed to engage youngsters 
actively in learning. But a high level of engagement cannot be achieved if 
the instructional content, materials, and methods are unrelated to the stu- 
dents' cultural experiences. Because this cultural bridge between home and 
school is achieved through various strategies, I have subdivided this broad 
criterion into subcomponents, as described below. 

Establishing links between instructional materials and students' 
cultural experiences. Because teaching must build upon and modify stu- 
dents' prior knowledge rather than merely attempting to pour new informa- 
tion into empty vessels, teachers must select and use instructional materials 
that are relevant to the cultural experiences of the students they teach 
(Heath, 1983b; Hollins, 1990; Tikunoff, 1990). But at the same time 
teachers must also stretch students beyond their own world. That is, the 
cultural resources pupils bring to school should serve as a foundation for 
new knowledge. 
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Varying instruction to accommodate students' cuUural differences. 
Because active participation in classroom activities is a stimulus for learning, 
teachers must deliberately plan and implementation so * j to involve al* 
students (Cazden & Leggett, 1981; Irvine, 1990; Stage 1989; Tikunoff, 
1985). In cross-cultural classroom settings, this necessitates a flexible and 
varied teaching styL that can accommodate cultural differences in learning. 
For example, the literature shows that while some students learn well 
through direct instruction, others benefit more from cooperative group 
projects or peer centers. 

Because today's student population is culturally diverse, teachers 
cannot rely on a single instructional metaod if they are to be effective. 
Instead, they must have a repertoire of instructional approaches that will 
enable them to reach children of different backgrounds in culturally appro- 
priate ways. Such a repertoire must include skills in direct instruction as 
well as the management of cooperative learning (e.g., group projects, peer 
centers, reciprocal teaching). Although it is unrealistic to require those just 
entering the teaching profession to show mastery of multiple instructional 
methods, it seems appropriate to expect that they at least understand how the 
methods they use compare with the preferred participation styles of the 
children in their care. Moreover, one can reasonably expect that during the 
initial year of teaching, educators learn to expand their repertoire of instruc- 
tional methods, and in so doing find ways of accommodating the different 
cultural characteristics of their students. 

Skills in interactive decision making. Teachers must be receptive to 
important signals from the students indicating the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion, make inferences about the pupils 1 possible misunderstanding of content 
or procedures, and decide whether to adhere to the instructional plan or to 
deviate from it if adjustments are needed. 

In classrooms with minority students and/or students of limited 
proficiency in English, teachers must be especially sensitive to verbal and 
nonverbal signals from the learners which indicate that they are confused or 
do not understand what is expected of them. This requires an understanding 
of culturally specific ways of expressing confusion or understanding. For 
example, silence may denote confusion in one group, but comprehension in 
another. 

The ability of educators to make decisions while teaching is acquired 
gradually. It is unreasonable to expect novices to implement their instruc- 
tional plans and simultaneously receive, interpret, and act on subtle signals 
from the students. However, progress in this aspect of instruction can be 
expected during the initial year of teaching. Minimally, when reflecting 
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upon instruction already given, beginning teachers should be able to identify 
junctures at which the students seemed to experience difficulties. And, they 
should be able to explain how they hope to remedy the problem in future 
lessons. 

Creating a classroom climate that encourag is students to express 
themselves. Cultural links between home and school are a prerequisite to a 
classroom environment conducive to learning and self-expression. Instruc- 
tors who see cultural differences as strengths and draw upon students' 
cultural resources when teaching, tend to communicate more effectively with 
the students. The literature suggests that teachers who are able to establish 
open and meaningful relationships with minority students have a positive 
influence on their academic achievement (Delpit, 1988b; Edelsky, 1986; 
Foster, 1989; McDermott, 1977; Nelson-Barber & Meier, 1990; Shields, 
1989). 

■ 

Managing the classroom in culturally sensitive ways. Effective 
learning environments require that teachers establish, communicate, and 
maintain classroom routines and procedures. Such organization lets students 
know what is expected of them in different learning situations, how they are 
supposed to act, and how to get he'n when they need it. The effective 
manager continuously monitors activity in the room, anticipates difficulties 
before they arise, and responds quickly once behavioral problems emerge 
(Brophy, 1982; Brophy & Good, 1986; Tikunoff, 1985). 



In all this, teachers must be aware of cultural differences in interac- 
tion styles if they are to inteipret their students' behavior accurately and 
respond appropriately. For example, lack of familiarity with a particular 
turn-taking procedure may lead some students to call out in class instead of 
raising their hands and waiting until the teacher awards them the floor. This 
calling out, while inappropriate in certain classroom situations, may be 
exactly what is expected of those youngsters in their community. In this 
case, instead of automatically interpreting the students' behavior as a con- 
scious breach of discipline, it would be more productive for the teacher to 
verify whether the student actually knew the turn-taking rule being enforced. 
To prevent such misunderstandings in culturally diverse classrooms, teachers 
must make as clear as possible to the students what is expected of them in 
different classroom situations. And when a student's behavior does not 
conform to expectations, the teacher must first rule out the possibility of 
failure in communication before concluding that the student is misbehaving. 
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5. Teachers should be aware of cultural differences when evaluating 
students. 

Evaluating students is critical to the learning process. Twchers often 
use the information gleaned from evaluations to give ^^^^ 
their work and to redirect their learning if necessary. Additionally, this 
information gives teachers insight into their own instructional effectiveness. 

In cross-cultural classroom situations, the task of evaluating students 
is especially complex. Children from different groups enter school with 
culturally specific understandings of the appropriate means of delaying 
toowWge. If the teacher and students do not share this understanding, it is 
likely that the instructor will misjudge the pupils' competence unless he or 
she is generally sensitive to cultural differences. For example, teachers 
frequently assess what students know on a given topic by asking display 
quVstions (e.g. , What is the capital of the United States?). As explained 
above, these questions require students to display their knowledge before 
other students in a public forum. Because many American Indian children 
"t accustomed to this "spotlighting" methoc I of assessment he»r perfor- 
mance in situations that rely on it may not be indicative of what they really 
know. In cases such as this one, teachers need to exercise caution when 
interpreting assessment results. 

Teachers must use a variety of methods or strategies to evaluate 
students, especially in cross-cultural classroom settings Moll, 1988). ^ These 
strategies conclude informal observations of students in various contexts, 
32^of students' work products, close attention to students' answers 
to oral questions or comments during class discussions, and analysis i or 
students' scores on written tests. Reliance on a single method of evaluation 
is likely to create a disadvantage for some children. 

A word of caution is needed in the case of bilingual children who 
appear competent in English. Research shows that children can usually gain 
a fakdegree of oral proficiency in a second language within one or two 
years of schooling. However, it generally takes from five to six yean i for 
the students to master the more demanding, context-reduced language of 
cla- coom instruction and written text. Teachers must be aware of this 
natural process of language development when evaluating bilingual students. 
What may appear as an academic problem to a teacher mighl -actually 1* a 
stage of normal language development (Ortiz & Maldonado-Colon, 1986). 

Because instruction and evaluation are especially complex processes 
in cross-cultural settings, teachers should not conclude automatically that 
students who fail to meet expectations are incompetent or unmotivated. A 
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more appropriate response would be to reexamine their own teaching and 
evaluation methods, and to identify features of those methods that could be 
changed for the benefit of the students. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

The literature reviewed in this paper confirms that classroom life is 
complex and dynamic. To a great extent, the complexity of teaching stems 
from the close interaction of teachers with relatively large numbers of 
students with different individual characteristics and cultural backgrounds. 
Given this variety, teachers need to have a wide repertoire of instructional 
strategies and the skill to select from it those strategies most appropriate for 
the students in their care. Such adaptation of curriculum and instruction to 
specific situations is a major challenge for educators. 

An assessment system for those entering the teaching profession in 
the 1990s and beyond must mirror as accurately as possible the complexity 
of classroom life. Moreover, such a system must reconcile the objectives of 
establishing standards which reflect the most advanced thinking in educa- 
tion, and assuring that candidates have had opportunities for acquiring the 
knowledge and skills assumed by these standards. In connection with this 
last point, some individuals may argue that because training in multicultural 
education is a relatively recent phenomenon in teacher preparation, little 
should be expected of teacher candidates in this area. I think otherwise. 
For one thing, the multicultural education standard adopted by NCATE in 
1977 has made a significant impact on teacher education. This claim is 
supported by the findings of a survey of beginning teachers reported recently 
by Education Week (Diegmueller, 1990), which revealed that a large major- 
ity of the respondents believe their professional training has prepared them 
adequately to teach culturally heterogeneous classes. Admittedly, improve- 
ments are needed in the teaching of multicultural education, but this does not 
mean that current training is lacking altogether. More importantly, even if 
many programs have failed to provide adequate training in this area, the 
public has a right to expect those entering the teaching profession to be 
adequately prepared to instruct culturally heterogeneous classes. Teachers 
skilled in multicultural education are urgently needed now, and they will be 
even more necessary as minority children become the majority of the school- 
age population in the near future. 

In my view, the question of whether an assessment should lead the 
field or lag behind it is not as pressing for Stage III of the Praxis Series as it 
might be for more traditional assessments. As conceived, Stage III would 
involve collecting performance data at different points in time during a 
candidate's initial year of teaching. By giving candidates a full year to meet 
the- performance standards, they would have a fair opportunity to develop 
the skills sought in cross-cultural teaching through on-the-job experience and 
in-service training. This feature of Stage III makes it a potentially valuable 
educational experience for teacher candidates. 
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Noticeably missing from this paper is a discussion of the decreasing 
minority representation in the teaching profession. If projections are con- 
firmed, minority teachers will account for less than 10 percent of the teach- 
ing force by the mid-1990s. In sharp contrast, minority students will com- 
prise over one-third of the school-age population. While having a similar 
cultural background to that of students is not a prerequisite for good teach- 
ing, much benefit can be derived from an increase in the number of minority 
teachers. Specifically, the experience of growing up as a member of a 
minority group gives a teacher unique insights into the lives of minority 
pupils. This personal experience, combined with good training, prepares 
such teachers to serve as "cultural translators" or "cultural brokers" (to 
borrow the terms used by Irvine and Delpit, among others) for their minor- 
ity students. 

While the responsibility for increasing minority participation in the 
teaching profession does not lie with test developers, assuring a fair and 
equitable assessment for those entering teaching, including minority candi- 
dates, does. Just as teachers should be expected to plan and implement 
culturally responsive educational programs for their students, so too must 
test developers design and use assessment methods that are sensitive to the 
cultural differences among teacher candidates. 
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